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true that, in the beginning, some Spanish peasants sowed a
little among the mountains near Cibao, as it is tolerably cool
there, and they reaped about two bushels or stara. But
those mountains being steep and stony, they saw that they
could never get much grain to grow there, so never cared
about sowing it, and provided themselves with flour from
Spain, whence it is brought in large casks. Whenever,
through the arrival of the ships being delayed, they cannot
get bread, they are obliged to eat the cazabi; for they do not
* cultivate much maize, as they generally have the other sorts
of flour.
Few of the trees brought from Spain have succeeded.
Only pomegranates, oranges, citrons, lemons, and some figs.
As to vines, they produce very small bunches of grapes, so
that they are sold for half a ducat the pound. And I have seen
a vineyard belonging to the secretary, Diego Cavaliero, in
which there were several thousand vines; yet it was a
favourable season when he collected forty pounds of grapes.
They have not a very good flavour, and are gathered in
February and March. The summer begins in January, and
continues till the end of April. The winter begins in May
and ends in December. It is not called winter on account
of the cold, but on account of the very heavy rains; for the
heat exceeds that of summer, in consequence of the winds
ceasing; and such hot humid vapours rising from the
ground, occasion many diseases \ whilst, on the contrary, in
the summer, the wind is always from the Greco Letante
(E.N.E.), with clear skies.1
In kitchen-garden produce, as, for example, cauliflowers,
cabbages, radishes, lettuces, pumpkins, and melons, they
abound; yet onions and garlick seldom succeeded, where-
fore the ships from Spain bring them in great quantities,
1 The general easterly winds of the tropical regions, thus felt along
Columbian and Mexican shores, are nevertheless subject to both diurnal
and annual variations. (Trans.)